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CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  'BULLYING'  IN  THE  BRITISH  ARMY 


Abstract 


'Bullying'  in  the  British  Army  has  attracted  a  great  amount  of  media  and  polit¬ 
ical  attention  in  recent  years.  However,  whilst  there  is  near-universal  agree¬ 
ment  that  'bullying'  is  morally  wrong  and  bad  for  individual  and  institution¬ 
al  morale,  the  implied  or  assumed  meaning  of  the  word  'bullying'  seems  to 
vary  among  those  making  statements  about  it.  In  effect,  uses  of  the  word  'bul¬ 
lying'  when  applied  to  the  British  Army  are  constructed  in  different  ways  by 
different  observers,  their  constructions  often  remaining  implicit  and  so  closed 
to  discussion.  This  paper,  based  on  the  study  of  the  British  Army's  organiza¬ 
tional  culture  over  many  years,  offers  an  initial  attempt  at  a  framework  for 
description,  analysis  and  explanation  of  events  where  oppressive  coercive 
behaviour  is  used,  to  provide  an  objective  means  to  address  cases  where  'bul¬ 
lying'  might  appear  to  have  taken  place.  It  is  hoped  that  this  framework  can 
be  developed  through  further  research. 

Key  Words:  Bullying ,  British  Army,  Military  Anthropology 
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Corporal  Jenson  was  a  fit  and  strong  young  man,  smartly  turned  out  and  extrovert, 
and  a  skilled  soldier.  He  was  also  a  prominent  sportsman,  boxing  for  his  unit.  He 
seemed  a  highly  suitable  man  to  be  a  training  NCO  in  a  recruit  training  unit,  and  was 
accordingly  posted  to  such  a  unit  in  the  late  1970s.  He  did  well  in  his  first  year.  His 
section  was  always  efficient  and  smart  and  sharp  on  the  up-take.  He  delivered  residts. 

Something  rather  odd  happened  in  his  second  year,  though.  The  parents  of 
one  of  his  recruits  complained  to  his  Commanding  Officer  (CO)  that  their  son  was 
being  'bullied' by  an  NCO  called  Jenson.  The  accusation  was  investigated,  but  no  evi¬ 
dence  was  found  and  the  subject  was  dropped.  Clearly,  the  recruit  had  been  misinter¬ 
preting  the  hard  regime  of  the  training  regiment  -  after  all,  the  task  was  to  turn  soft 
young  men  into  soldiers,  a  demanding  job  for  which  toughness  was  essential. 

A  few  months  later,  Corporal  Jenson  was  spotted  by  one  of  his  superior  offi¬ 
cers  hitting  a  recruit  behind  one  of  the  accommodation  blocks.  A  day  or  so  later  this 
recruit's  parents  complained  loudly  to  the  CO  about  Corporal  Jenson's  behaviour  and 
threatened  to  go  to  the  press.  Given  the  unequivocal  report  given  by  the  officer  to  the 
CO  and  the  threat  of  press  involvement,  this  case  had  to  be  properly,  formally,  and 
publicly  investigated.  Corporal  Jenson  was  court-martialled  for  assault,  a  serious 
civilian  offence,  dismissed  from  the  service,  and  sentenced  to  a  two-year  term  in  a 
civilian  prison.  His  only  defence,  and  one  which  he  clearly  believed  was  sufficient 
until  he  was  found  guilty,  was  that  informal  punishments  of  the  type  he  had  handed 
out  were  'normal'  for  the  situation,  and,  indeed,  such  punishments  delivered  to  him 
when  he  was  a  recruit  had  made  him  the  good  soldier  that  he  (undoubtedly)  was.  In 
private,  his  peers  agreed  with  him,  and  felt  a  serious  injustice  had  been  done  but  none 
were  prepared  to  say  so  at  his  Court  Martial. 
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Was  Corporal  Jenson  doing  his  duty,  or  was  he  a  sadistic  bully  abusing  his 
position?  Although  his  actions  were  a  matter  of  record,  his  construction  of 
them  was  very  different  from  the  way  they  appeared  to  the  recruit's  parents, 
and  from  the  formal  face  of  the  British  Army  as  expressed  through  the  Court 
Martial.  His  construction  of  his  behaviour  was  positive:  he  was  applying 
methods  and  lessons  that  he  had  learned  in  his  earlier  service  to  correcting  a 
recruit  to  achieve  a  positive  end,  both  for  the  organization  and  for  the  recruit. 
His  action  was  part  of  the  process  of  turning  a  young  man  from  a  civilian  into 
a  good  soldier.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recruit's  parents  constructed  Corporal 
Jenson's  action  as  'bullying',  unjustified  under  any  circumstances  and  the 
material  for  a  public  scandal.  The  Court  Martial's  construction  of  the  event 
was  that  the  law  had  been  broken  and  that  an  assault  had  taken  place,  an  inci¬ 
dent  that  could  not  be  justified  under  any  current  military  rule,  military  law, 
or  civilian  law.  We  have  no  means  of  telling  at  this  distance  how  the  event  was 
constructed  by  the  recruit  himself,  but  other  members  of  the  permanent  staff 
of  the  unit  constructed  Jenson's  activity  as  probably  justified  and  the  recruit's 
response  (telling  his  parents)  as  a  cowardly  act  aimed  at  damaging  the  career 
of  a  good  NCO. 


Could  they  all  have  been  right? 

There  is  near-universal  agreement  among  members  of,  and  commentators  on, 
the  British  Army  that  'bullying'  is  morally  wrong  and  bad  for  individual  and 
institutional  morale.  However,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  implied  or  assumed 
meaning  of  the  word  'bullying'  is  universal  to  those  making  statements  about 
it,  any  more  than  any  complex  phenomenon  is  universally  perceived.3  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  whilst  'bullying'  is  a  widely  recognized  topic, 
empirically  identified  instances  of  'bullying'  may  contain  a  significant  ele¬ 
ment  of  social  construction.  Furthermore,  the  particular  constructions  of  'bul¬ 
lying'  appear  seldom  to  be  declared,  revealed  or  explored:  they  remain  implic¬ 
it  and  thus  closed  to  discussion.  Accordingly,  what  is  missing  from  current 
analyses  and  descriptions  of  'bullying'  in  the  British  Army  is  an  agreed 
framework  for  analysis  that  is  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  all  parties  to  debate 
the  subject  in  a  mutually  understandable  way.  This  paper  therefore  examines 
a  range  of  behaviours  in  the  British  Army  that  might  be  constructed  as  'bully¬ 
ing'  as  a  first  step  in  evolving  an  appropriate  theoretical  framework  through 
which  this  highly  emotive  subject  can  be  analyzed,  described  and  examined, 
as  far  as  possible  in  a  dispassionate  way. 
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There  is  a  growing  literature  on  'bullying',  mostly  concentrating  on  the 
areas  of  the  workplace  and  in  schools,  and  among  adolescents  outside 
schools.4  However,  the  scholarly  open  literature  on  bullying  in  the  British 
Army  is  sparse5  (in  shar|?  contrast  to  articles  and  reports  in  popular  literature 
and  media  programmes6),  and  this  paper  is  a  first  stage  in  contributing  a  spe¬ 
cific  scholarly  insider  assessment  of  the  issues  compressed  into  the  term  'bul¬ 
lying'  in  that  context.  It  represents  an  early  view,  based  on  related  research 
that  did  not  specifically  address  'bullying',  and  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
preliminary  to  a  better  developed  study  for  the  future.  Its  academic  founda¬ 
tion  is  a  social  anthropological  study  into  the  organizational  culture  of  the 
British  Army  at  unit  level  carried  out  on  an  opportunity  basis  from  1974  and 
more  intensively  from  1993, 7  combined  with  the  researcher's  experience  as  a 
commissioned  Army  officer  (Royal  Regiment  of  Artillery)  between  1970  and 
2004. 

This  paper  therefore  presents  a  framework  for  thinking  about  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  'bullying'  in  the  British  Army,  seeking  to  provide  a  means  to  analyze, 
describe,  and  explain  behaviour  that  might  be  construed  as  'bullying'. 


Definitions  of  'Bullying' 

The  first  obstacle  to  the  pursuit  of  a  theoretical  framework  for  the  description 
and  analysis  of  'bullying'  is  that  there  is  no  widely  accepted  definition  of  the 
term.  As  the  House  of  Commons  Defence  Committee  declared  in  their  report 
on  'Duty  of  Care'  [in  the  British  Armed  Forces],  'there  seems  to  be  no  agreed 
definition  of  bullying,  although  most  people  would  expect  to  recognise  it'.8 
Acting  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Army,  Colonel  David  Eccles  said  to  the 
Committee  that  the  presence  or  absence  of  'bullying'  should  be  derived  from 
the  intention  of  the  person  who  is  carrying  out  the  activity:  if  it  is  for  a  posi¬ 
tive  military  reason  then  it  is  not  'bullying'  but  if  it  is  'for  some  less  hon¬ 
ourable  motive  then  perhaps  we  would  define  it  as  bullying'.9  This  exclusion 
from  the  category  of  'bullying'  of  activity  that  is  carried  out  for  positive  orga¬ 
nizational  reasons  is  an  important  military  proviso,  given  that  the  military  is 
a  robust  organization  and  that  types  of  aggressive  behaviour  that  would  seem 
to  be  'bullying'  in  other  contexts  can  be  necessary  in  the  military.  It  must 
therefore  be  taken  into  account  for  any  definition  of  'bullying'  in  the  military 
context. 

However,  in  commenting,  the  Committee  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Army's  definition  was  unusual  in  that  it  did  not  explicitly  include  the 
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impact  on  the  victim,  a  widely  recognized  element  in  the  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject..11  This  appears  to  be  an  important  point,  and  we  therefore  need  to 
expand  on  Colonel  Eccles'  definition  for  this  paper. 

A  wider  perspective  that  is  far  removed  from  the  specifics  of  the 
British  Army  is  that  of  Einarsen  et  al,  who  attempt  to  approach  the  topic  of  bul¬ 
lying  at  work  from  an  international  perspective,  combining  the  distinctive 
Scandinavian  approach  with  approaches  from  other  European  countries  and 
without  any  special  reference  to  the  military.  Their  definition  of  'bullying  at 
work'  is  that  it  is 

'about  repeated  actions  and  practices  that  are  directed  against  one  or  more 
workers,  that  are  unwanted  by  the  victim,  that  may  be  carried  out  deliberate¬ 
ly  or  unconsciously,  but  clearly  cause  humiliation,  offence  and  distress,  and 

that  may  interfere  with  job  performance  and/or  cause  an  unpleasant  working 
12 

environment' . 

This  seems  to  be  a  useful  basis  for  a  definition  of  'bullying'  in  the 
British  Army  unit  context.  However,  we  need  to  take  into  account  that  a  mil¬ 
itary  unit  is  not  the  sort  of  'workplace'  that  is  generally  found  in  industry  and 
commerce.  British  Army  units  are  distinct  from  'normal'  places  of  work  in 

that  they  have  many  of  the  features  of  a  'total  institution'  in  Goffman's  char- 

•  •  13 

acterization, 

‘a  place  of  residence  and  work  where  a  large  number  of  like-situated  individ¬ 
uals,  cut  off  from  the  wider  society  for  an  appreciable  period  of  time,  together 
lead  an  enclosed,  formally  administered  round  of  life.'  [page  xiii] 

In  many  cases  (such  as  recruits  and  officer  cadets  in  training,  and  sol¬ 
diers  accommodated  in  barracks)  the  soldier's  work-place  situation  can  be  the 
main  locus  of  their  life  both  on  and  off  duty.  Even  those  living  outside  the  bar¬ 
racks  in  married  quarters  will  still  have  a  lifestyle  that  is  based  largely  upon 
their  unit  (and  thus  within  the  zone  of  any  oppression  that  they  experience 
there).  The  effects  of  any  'bullying  at  work',  therefore,  that  takes  place  in 
Army  units  will  be  exacerbated  and  intensified  by  the  reduced  opportunities 
for  individuals  to  step  away  from  the  context  of  the  bullying. 

The  following  definition  of  'bullying'  specific  to  the  British  Army  is 
therefore  offered  as  a  working  definition  for  this  paper,  combining  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  Colonel  Eccles  and  Einarsen,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
'total  institution'  element:: 
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Bullying  in  the  British  military  context  can  be  defined  as  actions  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  directed  against  one  of  more  soldiers  that  are  unwanted  by  the 
recipient,  that  may  be  carried  out  deliberately  or  unconsciously,  but  cause 
humiliation,  offence  and  distress,  and  cannot  be  justified  as  aimed  at  achiev¬ 
ing  operationally  advantageous  results.  Such  actions  may  interfere  with  job 
performance  and/or  cause  an  unpleasant  working  and  living  environment. 

This  definition  has  the  advantages  that  it  encompasses  both  the  vic¬ 
tim  and  the  bully,  and  that  it  allows  for  'unconscious'  bullying  activity  and 
for  the  special  lifestyle  of  those  involved.  However,  the  necessity  for  the 
activity  to  be  'repeated'  may  not  fit  some  reported  cases  of  military  'bully¬ 
ing',  particularly  incidents  where  junior  personnel  are  humiliated  by  their 
seniors  for  a  brief  and  well-defined  period,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind 
later  in  this  paper  when  'initiation  ceremonies'  are  discussed. 

But  what  of  robust  activity  that  is  unpleasant  to  experience  that  is  not 
'bullying'  by  this  definition?  Given  that  they  may  not  be  separable  when 
they  are  observed  in  the  first  instance,  we  need  an  umbrella  term  that  cov¬ 
ers  both  'bullying'  and  unpleasant  'not-bullying'.  As  a  working  term,  this 
paper  uses  'oppressive  coercive  behaviour'  to  denote  activity  that  involves  the 
handing  out  of  aggression  and  /  or  robustness  and  firmness,  has  an  intention 
to  undermine  the  status  of  the  recipient,  and,  from  the  recipient's  point  of 
view  may  bring  feelings  of  inadequacy,  humiliation,  offence  and  distress. 
The  key  question  which  then  remains  is  how  instances  of  oppressive  coercive 
behaviour  can  be  adjudged  to  be  'bullying'  or  'not  bullying'. 

This  question  can  only  be  answered  by  addressing  the  physical  and 
social  context  in  which  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  might  take  place.  We 
will  begin  by  dividing  the  context  by  rank  relations  -  senior-on-junior 
oppressive  coercive  behaviour,  and  peer-on-peer  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  - 
to  derive  a  basic  framework  of  operationally  advantageous  (organizational¬ 
ly  positive  'not-bullying')  and  operationally  disadvantageous  (organiza¬ 
tionally  negative  -  'bullying')  behaviours.  We  will  then  consider  ambiguous 
contexts,  where  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  is  carried  out  without  the 
endorsement  of  the  formal  rules,  but  which  may  seem  at  least  to  some  of  the 
participants  to  have  organizationally  positive  consequences,  and  finally  we 
will  consider  the  effect  that  different  operational  environments  have  on  the 
appropriateness  of  different  degrees  of  oppressive  coercive  behaviour. 
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Senior-on-Junior  Oppressive  Coercive  Behaviour 

In  common  with  at  least  all  Western  industrial  armies,  the  British  Army  is  a 
disciplined  service  with  a  formal  rank  structure.  One  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
formal  life  of  the  Army  is  played  out  is  in  the  giving  of  orders  in  a  firm  and 
clear  manner,  and  another  is  the  expectation  of  more  or  less  authoritarian 
modes  of  behaviour  at  certain  levels  in  the  rank  structure.  Non- 
Commissioned  Officers  (NCOs),  and  especially  senior  NCOs  and  warrant  offi¬ 
cers,  are  expected  to  be  able  to  behave  in  formal  and  functional  contexts  with 
a  certain  measure  of  firmness  and  aggression  towards  their  juniors,  in  order  to 
promote  disciplined  behaviour,  adherence  to  formal  rules,  and  the  carrying 
out  of  functional  military  tasks  (especially  in  emergencies  or  moments  of  high 
tension).  This  is  balanced,  in  different  contexts,  by  a  need  for  all  soldiers14  in 
authority  to  form  warm  informal  bonds  with  their  juniors  to  enable  them  to 
support  them  (and  to  receive  support  in  return),  mentor  and  encourage  them, 
to  share  expertise,  and  to  carry  out  their  very  important  pastoral  roles.15  It  is 
to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  behaviour  between  individuals  separated  by 
rank  in  one  type  of  context  may  be  oppressive  coercive  but  in  another  type  of 
context  it  may  not,  assuming  that  the  authority  figures  are  acting  within  the 
cultural  norms  of  the  military.  Individual  actors  (social  agents)  have  the  social 
conventions  of  the  strong  and  complex  organizational  culture  of  the  unit  for 
reference  as  to  the  nuances  of  such  behaviour. 

The  formal  and  informal  conventions  of  military  culture  thus  provide 
a  set  of  contexts  in  which  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  can  be  expected  to  be 
manifested  by  senior  personnel  against  junior  ones.  Such  behaviour  would 
include  shouting,  aggression,  threats  of  violence  and  disciplinary  action,  and 
ridicule  -  aspects  that  fit  well  with  unstructured  concepts  of  'bullying'. 
However,  in  these  contexts,  they  are  positively  cued  by  the  organizational  cul¬ 
ture  and  accepted  by  all  culturally  adapted  members  of  the  military  group  as 
being  for  positive  organizational  ends,  however  unpleasant  they  are  to  expe¬ 
rience.  Examples  of  such  contexts  are  the  enforcement  of  formal  discipline 
(for  instance,  summary  jurisdiction  and  the  immediate  correction  of  minor 
infringements  of  the  formal  rules),  and  the  carrying  out  of  military  training  for 
combat.  Such  action  is  unambiguously  for  'positive  military  ends',  and  not 
'bullying'. 

So,  if  a  sergeant  shouts  aggressively  at  private  soldiers  for  wearing 
their  uniform  incorrectly,  or  dropping  a  cigarette  on  the  ground  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  formal  rules,  then  the  sergeant  is  not  committing  'bullying'.  Similarly, 
if  a  commissioned  officer  in  charge  of  a  group  of  recruits  shooting  on  a  rifle 
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range  observes  one  of  them  carrying  out  an  unsafe  practice,  then  it  is  his  or 
her  duty  to  act  in  an  oppressive  coercive  manner  towards  that  recruit. 

That  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  all  senior-to-junior  oppressive  coercive 
behaviour  is  for  positive  ends,  and  that  'bullying'  never  happens.  The  very 
power  and  authority  vested  in  the  rank  structure  provide  the  means  for 
oppression  that  is  not  positive.  In  certain  cases  authority  figures  can  so 
embrace  the  authoritarian  approach  that  they  neglect,  or  are  unable  to  devel¬ 
op,  the  organizationally  warm  informal  relationships  that  we  visited  above. 
Their  leadership  becomes  what  has  been  called  'toxic'.16  Toxic  leadership  is, 
by  definition,  organizationally  negative  as  it  oppresses  the  members  of  the 
organization  and  reduces  their  effectiveness.  Its  characteristics  are  unremit¬ 
ting  domination  of  the  more  junior  personnel,  without  any  warmth  in  per¬ 
sonal  relationships,  which  is  experienced  as  a  form  of  'bullying'.  Toxic  lead¬ 
ership  is  ascribed  by  Marcia  Whicker  to  poor  development  in  respect  to  psy¬ 
chological  needs17  and  she  notes  that  toxic  leaders  'are  maladjusted,  malcon¬ 
tent,  and  often  malevolent,  even  malicious.  They  succeed  in  tearing  others 
down'.18  Although  this  key  term  was  first  used  to  describe  damaging  leader¬ 
ship  in  commerce  and  industry,  it  has  certain  resonances  with  the  military,  as 
George  Reed  has  shown  in  the  context  of  the  US  military.19 

Oppressive  coercive  behaviour,  therefore,  by  a  leader  who  does  not  form 
warm  informal  relationships  with  all  of  his  or  her  subordinates  (rather  than  a 
coterie  of  courtiers)  is  likely  to  be  'toxic'  and  to  be  experienced  negatively  by 
the  junior  recipients. 

Apart  from  toxic  leadership,  the  extreme  case,  any  use  of  power  and 
authority  to  oppress  junior  personnel  for  personal  purposes  or  for  personal 
satisfaction  would  also  fall  outside  any  definition  of  'positive  ends'  for  the 
institution.  Extreme  examples  may  include  cases  of  racial  and  sexual  harass¬ 
ment,  indecent  or  common  assault,  and  the  exercise  of  power  and  domination 
20  A 
for  its  own  sake.  The  more  extreme  the  example,  the  more  obvious  a  case  of 

'bullying'  it  is,  and  the  more  likely  it  appears  to  be  to  result  in  formal  discipli¬ 
nary  action  against  the  'bully'. 

However,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the  authority  figures  exercising 
oppressive  coercive  behaviour  are  not  acting  in  isolation.  They  have  superiors  in 
the  chain  of  command  whose  duty  it  is  to  supervise  their  behaviour  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  (depending  on  context).  Serious  breaches  of  the  law 
and  cultural  norms  ought  to  be  detected  in  the  normal  process  of  unit  life  and 
corrective  action  ought  to  be  taken  to  change  the  bully's  behaviour.  This  con¬ 
trol  system  is  seldom  mentioned  by  the  media  and  appears  to  have  little  pub¬ 
lic  acknowledgement,  but  it  is  an  important  part  of  the  life  of  a  unit.  In  effect. 
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for  every  person  who  uses  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  for  his  or  her  personal 
ends,  there  are  many  others  whose  potential  to  be  a  bully  has  been  curbed  by 
sensitive  and  firm  management  within  the  institution. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  the  first  element  in  the  framework 
which  is  to  be  built  in  this  paper.  This  element  captures  the  polarization  of 
organizationally  positive  and  negative  oppressive  coercive  behaviour,  with  the 
defining  principle  that  'positive'  implies  a  motive  of  institutional  gain,  and 
'negative'  implies  a  motive  of  personal  satisfaction  or  the  playing  out  of  per¬ 
sonal  feelings  against  a  subordinate. 


Oppressive  Coercive  Behaviour 

Positive 

Negative 

1 

Use  of  the  authority  structure  for  posi¬ 
tive  institutional  ends 

2 

Exploitation  of  the  rank  and  authority 
structure  for  personal  satisfaction 

Toxic  leadership 

Fig  1:  Framework  Stage  One 


Peer-to-Peer  Oppressive  Coercive  Behaviour 

'Bullying'  is  not,  of  course,  confined  in  any  schema  to  senior-on-junior  oppres¬ 
sive  coercive  behaviour.  Peer-on-peer  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  also  occurs 
often  enough  to  be  recognizable.  Indeed,  the  House  of  Commons  Defence 
Committee  found  that,  in  the  recruit  context,  'bullying'  was  more  common 
between  peers  than  by  authority  figures.21  As  far  as  legal  frameworks  are  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  formal  justification  for  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  between 
peers,  so  there  is  a  prima  facie  case  to  state  that  all  such  behaviour  is  likely  to 
be  identifiable  as  'bullying'.  There  may,  however,  be  exceptions,  as  we  shall 
see.  It  tends  to  appear  in  the  form  of  regular  and  systematic  oppression  of  an 
individual  or  small  group  who  either  do  not  conform  to  the  main  group's  self- 
or  organizationally-constructed  standards  or  are  in  some  way  easy  to  single 
out  by  aspects  of  their  appearance  (size,  strength,  birth  marks,  for  example)  or 

behaviour  or  beliefs.  The  term  'mobbing'  has  been  usefully  applied  to  this  sit- 

22 

uation  by  Leymann. 
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Oppressive  Coercive  Behaviour 

Positive 

Negative 

1 

2 

Use  of  the  authority  structure  for  posi¬ 

Exploitation  of  the  rank  and  authority 

tive  institutional  ends 

structure  for  personal  satisfaction 

Toxic  leadership 

3 

4 

Peer-on-peer  (mobbing) 

Fig  2:  Framework  Stage  Two 


Ambiguous  Oppressive  Coercive  Behaviour 

Unfortunately  for  such  a  clear  cut  schema  as  presented  in  Figure  2,  there  are 
various  elements  in  the  organizational  culture  of  the  British  Army  at  unit  level 
that  are  ambiguous  or  marginal,  or  ill-defined  in  practice.  They  are  either  not 
governed  by  clear  cut-rules,  or  they  are  seen  as  exceptions  to  the  rules,  and 
they  happen  at  the  margins  of  the  disciplinary  and  authority  system.  They 
present  a  challenging  set  of  confounding  issues. 

The  first  concerns  attitudes  to  breaking  or  bending  formal  rules.  In 
earlier  research,  I  have  drawn  on  Goffman's  analysis  of  total  institutions  to 
provide  a  framework  for  understanding  British  soldiers'  behaviour  towards 
formal  rules.23  This  involved  a  development  of  Goffman's  characterization  of 
'primary'  and  'secondary'  adjustments  to  behaviour.-4  Primary  adjustments, 
in  Goffman's  analysis,  are  those  actions  that  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  institution.  Secondary  adjustments  are  unauthorized  actions  and  activ¬ 
ities  that  are  employed  by  individuals  and  groups  to  improve  their  lives,  and 
they  sometimes  become  'so  much  an  accepted  part  of  the  workings  of  an  orga¬ 
nization  that  they  take  on  the  character  of  'perquisites',  combining  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  being  neither  openly  demanded  nor  openly  questioned'.-5  Using  mate¬ 
rial  from  my  research  in  the  Army  I  have  divided  the  category  of  'secondary 
adjustment'  into  'legitimate'  and  'illegitimate'  secondary  adjustments. 
'Legitimate  secondary  adjustments'  are  those  unauthorized  activities  that  are 
unlikely  to  attract  official  censure  from  the  chain  of  command  of  the  unit  in 
question,  whilst  'illegitimate'  ones  will.  Thus,  for  example,  in  some  of  the 
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units  that  I  observed  over  the  past  twenty-five  years,  soldiers  going  absent 
without  leave  would  find  on  their  return  that  their  military  kit  had  been  pil¬ 
fered  by  their  fellow-soldiers.  This  was  unofficially  looked  upon  by  the  chain 
of  command  as  'legitimate'  in  that  the  colleagues  of  the  absentee  would  have 
to  cover  for  his  work  and  do  unpleasant  duties  that  he  would  have  done  had 
he  been  there:  the  pilfering  of  his  kit  was  a  quid  pro  quo.  In  contrast,  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  one  particular  unit  who  competed  in  'roof  races'  across  the  tops  of  the 
barrack  buildings  at  night  knew  they  would  have  to  conceal  this  activity  from 
all  authority  figures  as  it  would  be  seen  as  stupid  and  unsafe  and  would  not 
be  tolerated:  roof  races  were  an  illegitimate  secondary  adjustment. 

In  my  characterization,  the  issue  of  'legitimacy'  and  'illegitimacy'  is 
resolved  at  a  personal  level.  An  individual  actor  has  their  own  mental  map  of 
what  will  and  what  will  not  provoke  official  censure,  constructed  from  their 
own  experience,  the  prevailing  organizational  culture,  and  specific  statements 
and  actions  of  their  superiors.  In  effect,  it  is  the  immediate  superior  in  the 
chain  of  command  who  defines  official  and  unofficial  categories  of  'legitima¬ 
cy'  and  'illegitimacy',  but  in  the  absence  of  any  definition,  the  individual 
agent  constructs  their  own. 

Certain  instances  of  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  will  naturally  fall  into 
the  category  of  'secondary  adjustment'  and  it  is  useful  to  examine  them 
through  this  characterization  of  'legitimate  and  illegitimate  secondary  adjust¬ 
ments'.  In  essence,  if  this  behaviour,  in  the  perception  of  the  actor,  is  not  going 
to  attract  official  disapproval  and  he  or  she  believes  that  it  is  for  some  institu¬ 
tionally  beneficial  or  justifiable  purpose  then  it  is  not  negative  behaviour.  So, 


Oppressive  Coercive  Behaviour 

Positive 

Negative 

1 

Use  of  the  authority  structure  for  posi¬ 
tive  institutional  ends 

2 

Exploitation  of  the  rank  and  authority 
structure  for  personal  satisfaction 

Toxic  leadership 

3 

4 

Peer-on-peer  (mobbing) 

5 

Legitimate  secondary  adjustments 
involving  oppressive  coercive  behav¬ 
iour 

6 

Illegitimate  secondary  adjustments 
involving  oppressive  coercive  behav¬ 
iour 

Fig  3:  Framework  Stage  Three 
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for  example,  the  NCO  who  awards  a  wayward  or  incompetent  private  soldier 
an  unofficial  punishment  that  is  common  practice  in  the  unit  is  carrying  out  a 
legitimate  secondary  adjustment.  In  contrast,  to  take  an  imaginary  case, 
another  NCO  who  forces  errant  private  soldiers  to  pay  fines  to  him  (which  he 
subsequently  uses  as  drinking  money)  will  know  that  such  activity  is  never 
going  to  attract  the  approval  or  tolerance  of  the  chain  of  command:  it  is  an  ille¬ 
gitimate  secondary  adjustment. 

Although  it  is  relatively  simple  to  model  and  demonstrate  the  con¬ 
cepts  involved  in  secondary  adjustments,  there  are  some  very  real  difficul¬ 
ties  in  applying  it  to  empirical  cases.  There  are  two  main  variables  that  may 
either  distort  or  alter  the  picture  to  a  considerable  degree.  The  first  is  that 
legitimacy  and  illegitimacy  are  in  the  mind  of  the  actor  at  the  moment  of 
action,  and  the  actor  may  have  miscalculated  or  misunderstood  his  or  her 
position.  Furthermore,  there  may  not  be  universal  agreement  within  the 
unit  about  these  categories  in  particular  cases.  For  example,  in  a  particular 
unit  in  the  1970s  it  was  common  practice  (and  viewed  as  'legitimate')  for 
individuals  to  exaggerate  their  motor  mileage  claims  for  leave,  thus  claim¬ 
ing  more  money  than  they  were  entitled  to.  Members  of  the  Army  felt  that 
they  were  badly  paid  at  the  time,  and  the  people  involved  clearly  felt  that  if 
a  claim  was  both  logical  and  possible  it  should  be  treated  as  a  perk,  and 
there  was  no  official  action  against  it  from  the  unit  pay  office.  However, 
other  individuals  in  the  unit  felt  that  it  was  immoral  to  lie  on  official  forms, 
particularly  where  money  was  concerned,  and  that  this  action  was  'illegiti¬ 
mate'.  The  issue  was  finally  resolved  when  the  Royal  Military  Police  inter¬ 
vened  and  prosecuted  a  number  of  those  who  had  made  some  wildly  exag¬ 
gerated  claims.  This  formally  declared  in  the  sight  of  all  that  such  action 
was  an  'illegitimate  secondary  adjustment',  and  it  stopped  being  viewed  as 
a  legitimate  perk. 

This  case  also  illustrates  the  second  variable:  however  clear  the  case  for 
legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  appears  to  be  at  any  particular  time,  the  formal  rules 
can  always  be  changed  or  strictly  enforced  with  little  or  no  notice.  Unofficial 
definitions  are  thus  subject  to  radical  change  at  unpredictable  times. 

This  situation  has  serious  implications  for  unofficial  oppressive  coercive 
behaviour,  as  we  can  see  if  we  apply  the  model  of  secondary  adjustments  to  the 
case  at  the  start  of  the  paper. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  his  defence  that  Corporal  Jenson's  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  hitting  the  recruit  was  what  we  have  called  a  legitimate  secondary 
adjustment:  it  was  clearly  not  the  first  time  that  he  had  given  out  private  pun¬ 
ishment;  he  reserved  it  for  those  who,  in  his  judgement,  deserved  it;  and  his 
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experience  of  the  Army's  organizational  culture  during  his  service,  and  the 
unit's  at  the  time,  allowed  him  to  infer  that  it  was  all  right  to  do  so.  All  this 
was  eloquently  declared  though  his  attempted  defence  and  his  astonishment 
and  disbelief  when  it  was  rejected. 

A  second  ambiguous  or  marginal  area  is  peer-on-peer  activity  by  a 
group  or  individual  designed  to  change  others'  behaviour  in  what  is  per¬ 
ceived  as  a  positive  organizational  direction  or  to  remove  them  from  the  orga¬ 
nization.  For  example,  individuals  who  fail  to  live  up  to  what  are  culturally 
defined  as  'soldierly'  standards  can  become  an  irritant  to  their  peers  who  may 
collectively  seek  to  'bring  them  up  to  speed'  or,  failing  that,  to  reject  them  as 
unfit  to  belong  to  the  group.  An  unhygienic  soldier  may,  perhaps,  find  his  or 
her  equipment  thrown  out  of  the  barrack  window  or  into  a  skip.  A  soldier 
who  does  not  fit  in  socially  may  frustrate  and  annoy  his  or  her  colleagues  and 
may  suffer  violent  rejection  or  be  deliberately  provoked  into  violence.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  this  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  appears  to  be  seen  positively  by  those 
inflicting  it  and  negatively  by  those  receiving  it.  The  chain  of  command  in  the 
unit  may  or  may  not  endorse  it,  depending  on  the  individuals  involved,  the 
apparent  reasons  for  rejection  of  the  victim,  the  nature  of  the  oppressive  coercive 
behaviour,  and  the  people  in  the  chain  of  command.  This  activity  may  be 
called  'mobbing  claimed  as  positive'. 

Practical  jokes  are  a  special  category,  as  they  can  be  used  an  indirect 
way  of  oppressing  individuals,  though  they  are  not  always  identified  as  'bul¬ 
lying'.-6  In  one  unit,  for  example,  an  officious  private  soldier  clerk  -  who  had 
power  from  his  position  in  his  sub-unit  office  but  had  'no  rank'  [i.e.  he  was  not 
an  NCO]  -  was  shown  a  forged  unit  routine  order  saying  that  all  shirts  should 
have  medal  ribbons  sewn  onto  them  (which  was  not  the  official  practice).  As 
he  was  very  proud  of  his  service  in  Northern  Ireland  he  was  delighted  to  sew 
a  General  Service  Medal  ribbon  onto  his  shirt,  but  discovered  on  parade  the 
following  morning  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the  regiment  wearing  such  a 
ribbon  and  was  much  ridiculed  by  his  peers.  As  he  was  virtually  friendless  in 
his  sub-unit,  and  he  was  clearly  distressed  by  the  event,  I  personally  saw  this 
as  bullying,  but  most  of  his  peers  and  members  of  the  chain  of  command 
thought  it  nothing  more  than  a  very  good  'joke'  which  he  had  brought  upon 
himself:  it  'served  him  right'. 

The  fourth  of  these  areas  that  defy  easy  categorization  are  what  have 
come  to  be  known  in  the  press  as  'initiation  ceremonies'.  On  these  occasions, 
those  joining  existing  groups  are  expected  to  go  through  some  uncomfortable 
activity  in  the  presence  of  their  new  peers  and  thus  gain  acceptance  by  the 
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group.  Following  a  serious  set  of  incidents  in  the  late  1980s  these  events, 
which  had  never  been  officially  sanctioned,  were  officially  banned.-7 

Social  science  has  a  great  deal  to  say  on  the  subject  of  rites  of  passage, 
which  is  the  category  into  which  these  'initiation  ceremonies'  fall.  There 
seems  to  be  a  common  thread  in  many,  if  not  most,  cultures  that  joining  an 
existing  group  often  involves  initial  separation  (or  'not  belonging'),  an  inter¬ 
mediate  stage  where  the  incomer  is  in  an  in-between  state  ('liminal'),  and  the 
third  stage  when  the  incomer  is  fully  incorporated  ('belonging').  Rites  of  pas¬ 
sage  help  make  these  stages  concrete  and  assist  in  the  process  of  incorporation 
of  the  new  member  into  the  group. 

It  appears  from  occasional  press  reports  that,  in  spite  of  draconian  official 
statements  (including  an  amendment  to  The  Queen's  Regulations  for  the  Army29) 
which  formally  ban  all  types  of  initiation  ceremonies,  they  still  occur  at  least  from 
time  to  time.  Indeed,  although  the  mass  media  make  much  of  a  few  high  pro¬ 
file  cases,  the  data  from  my  personal  research  indicate  that  there  were  widespread 
informal  'initiation'  or  'induction'  processes  in  the  Army  between  at  least  1990 
and  1996.  I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  activity  has  stopped.  In  most  of 
the  cases  that  I  encountered  the  events  were  good-humoured  and,  although  the 
incomer  was  always  at  a  disadvantage  (and  thus  vulnerable  to  oppressive  coercive 
behaviour),  relatively  mild.  From  the  social  science  point  of  view  they  carry  out  a 
socially  positive  function,  though  they  cannot  be  endorsed  from  the  formal  disci¬ 
plinary  point  of  view.  Furthermore,  because  they  are  unofficial  and  not  under  for¬ 
mal  control,  they  are  always  accompanied  by  the  possibility  that  events  will  esca¬ 
late  to  a  level  that  is  dangerous  or  organizationally  negative. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  unofficial  rites  of  passage  do  not  conform  to 
most  definitions  of  'bullying'  because  they  are  single  occurrences  for  the  indi¬ 
viduals  being  inducted:  they  only  go  through  them  once.  These  incidents  are 
neither  repeated  nor  systematic  in  the  recipient's  experience.  Indeed,  they  are 
worthy  of  separate  study,  outside  the  category  of  'bullying',  but  are  included  in 
the  framework  for  this  paper  because  they  are  usually  labelled  as  'bullying'  and 
they  certainly  contain  at  least  an  element  of  oppressive  coercive  behaviour. 

We  must  therefore  add  a  new  column  to  the  schema  that  allows  for 
ambiguous  or  ill-defined  oppressive  coercive  behaviours :  Figure  4  represents  the 
developed  framework  encompassing  oppressive  coercive  behaviour.  It  remains 
to  tie  in  this  framework  with  the  definition  of  'bullying'  in  the  British  military 
context  that  we  derived  above: 

Bullying  in  the  British  military  context  can  be  defined  as  actions  and  prac¬ 
tices  that  are  directed  against  one  of  more  soldiers  that  are  unwanted  by  the 
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Oppressive  Coercive  Behaviour 

Positive 

Ambiguous  or 
ill-defined 

Negative 

1 

Use  of  the  authority 
structure  for  positive 
institutional  ends 

2 

Exploitation  of  the  rank 
and  authority  structure 
for  personal  satisfaction 

Toxic  leadership 

3 

4 

Peer-on-peer  (mobbing) 

5 

Legitimate  secondary 
adjustments  involving 
oppressive  coercive 
behaviour 

6 

Illegitimate  secondary 
adjustments  involving 
oppressive  coercive 
behaviour 

A 

Undefined  or  disputed 
secondary  adjustments 

B 

Mobbing  claimed  as 
positive 

C 

Practical  jokes 

D 

Informal  rites  of  passage 

Fig  4:  Framework  Stage  Four 


recipient,  that  may  be  carried  out  deliberately  or  unconsciously,  but  cause 
humiliation,  offence  and  distress,  and  cannot  be  justified  as  aimed  at  achiev¬ 
ing  operationally  advantageous  results.  Such  actions  may  interfere  with  job 
performance  and/or  cause  an  unpleasant  working  and  living  environment. 

Activity  in  the  right  hand  column  of  Figure  4  can  simply  be  assigned 
to  the  category  of  'bullying'.  Similarly,  however  unpleasant  the  experiences  of 
the  recipients  may  be,  activity  in  the  left  hand  column  is  likely  to  fall  outside 
the  definition  of  'bullying'.  The  main  proviso  concerning  the  left  hand  col¬ 
umn,  however,  is  that,  as  we  have  seen,  legitimate  secondary  adjustments  are 
subject  to  sudden  reclassification  as  illegitimate,  and  it  is  possible  that  indi¬ 
viduals  may  sincerely  but  incorrectly  believe  their  actions  to  be  legitimate 
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when  they  are  not.  In  these  cases  the  supervision  of  events  by  the  unit  chain 
of  command  (from  junior  NCO  upwards,  as  appropriate  to  the  situation)  is  an 
important  controlling  process. 

Activities  described  by  the  boxes  in  the  central  column  (A,  B,  C,  and  D) 
presents  special  difficulties  because  of  their  ambiguous  nature.  They  will  be 
highly  susceptible  to  different  constructions  by  different  individuals,  even  if 
they  all  accept  our  specific  definition  of  'bullying'  in  the  military  context. 
Indeed,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  any  activity  captured  in  this  column  will  pre¬ 
sent  challenging  disciplinary  and  management  problems  in  the  life  of  a  unit. 


Context  as  a  Significant  Variable 

There  is  one  further  important  variable  which  affects  the  degree  to  which  the 
legitimacy  of  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  is  perceived  by  members  of  the 
Army,  particularly  in  cases  where  differences  in  rank  are  part  of  the  situation, 
and  that  is  the  local  context.  The  same  behaviour  might  well  be  constructed 
as  negative  ('bullying')  in  one  context  and  positive  ('robust  management'  or 
'robust  leadership')  in  another.  For  example,  the  Army's  need  to  train  for 
combat  requires  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  during  training,  as  part  of  the 
preparation  of  individuals  and  teams  to  act  positively  and  effectively  under 
the  frightening,  alien,  and  disorienting  conditions  of  battle.  In  the  case  of  the 
infantry,  as  an  illustration,  the  scope  of  such  training  extends  from  highly  con¬ 
trolled  and  repeated  basic  weapon  handling  drills,  through  small  group  fire 
and  movement  with  blank  and  then  live  ammunition,  to  larger  exercises  with 
either  blank  ammunition  or  weapon  effects  simulation,  to  large  scale  collec¬ 
tive  training  with  live  ammunition.  These  different  contexts,  and  the  events 
that  take  place  within  them,  require  different  degrees  of  robustness  but  they 
are  all  part  of  the  positive  process  of  creating  cohesive  and  effective  units  that 
can  operate  successfully  in  combat  with  minimal  loss  of  life.  Thus  leadership 
in  combat  is  expected  to  be  robust  and  strong,  whilst  leadership  in  unde¬ 
manding  contexts  is  not.  Training  for  combat  provides  intermediate  cases, 
where  the  combat  context  is  reproduced  as  faithfully  as  prevailing  conditions 
(including  health  and  safety  rules)  allow. 

Similarly,  even  in  generally  undemanding  times  in  barracks  when 
emergencies  or  circumstances  demanding  urgent  action  arise  then  a  degree  of 
robustness  is  seen  as  appropriate. 

We  may  therefore  characterize  a  variation  in  the  degree  of  appropri¬ 
ateness  of  robust  behaviour  as  depicted  in  Figure  5. 
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Less  robust 


More  robust 


Combat 

Increasingly  urgent 
contexts 

Undemanding  contexts 
in  home  barracks 


Fig  5:  Variation  in  legitimate  oppressive  coercive  behaviour 
in  the  training  context 


Notes  to  Figure  5: 

1.  The  degree  of  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  which  may  be  seen  as  appropriate 
(i.e.  perceived  as  ‘not-bullying’)  varies  with  the  closeness  of  the  situation  to  ‘combat’ 
and  the  further  from  normal  background  life  in  barracks. 

2.  The  further  up  the  slanting  arrow,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  oppressive  coercive 
behaviour  will  be  viewed  as  appropriate  robust  management  or  leadership,  and 
therefore  positive. 

Initial  training,  where  young  civilians  are  being  transformed  into 
trained  soldiers  and  officers,  appears  to  provide  a  different  family  of  contexts 
and  would  probably  need  its  own  version  of  Figure  5.  Robust  management  is 
self-evidently  needed  in  many  circumstances  during  initial  training  to  achieve 
the  purpose  of  preparing  soldiers  for  what  may  lie  ahead  in  their  service. 
However,  experience  has  shown  that  robust  management  with  recruits  and 
officer  cadets  can  appear  a  lot  like  'bullying',  and  in  some  cases  it  can  cross  the 
line  between  what  is  organizationally  or  individually  'positive'  and  'negative'. 
Because  initial  training  fell  outside  the  research  on  which  this  paper  is  based 
it  remains  an  area  for  future  study. 

An  understanding  of  the  legitimacy  of  oppressive  coercive  behaviour  in 
any  particular  incident  is  therefore  crucial  in  judging  the  presence  of  absence 
of  'bullying',  and  no  'bullying'  incident  can  properly  be  assessed  without  due 
consideration  of  it.  Although  there  has  been  no  recent  publicly  available 
example  of  this  aspect  being  prominent  in  an  Army  'bullying'  incident,  it  is 
well  illustrated  in  recent  case  in  the  Royal  Navy.  In  this  instance,  the  captain 
of  a  submarine  behaved  in  an  oppressive  coercive  way  towards  members  of  his 
crew  but  was  found  not  guilty  of  bullying  by  a  Court  Martial  because  of  the 
operational  situation  in  which  the  behaviour  was  being  carried  out.31 
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Conclusion 

Because  in  general  usage  the  expression  'bullying'  is  an  ill-defined  and  unstable 
category,  and  can  be  constructed  in  so  many  ways,  it  is  suggested  that  it  is  of  lit¬ 
tle  use  as  an  analytical  or  explanatory  term  in  the  context  of  the  British  Army, 
without  clear  acceptable  definition.  At  the  start  of  this  paper  we  derived  a  work¬ 
ing  definition  of  'bullying'  that  incorporated  scholarly  insights  from  the  wider 
field  of  social  science  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  context  with  particular 
issues  that  impact  on  life  in  the  units  of  the  British  Army  We  also  explored, 
through  the  case  of  Corporal  Jenson,  the  different  ways  that  a  single  example  of 
'bullying'  can  be  constructed  differently  by  different  participants  and  observers. 
The  expression  in  this  paper ' oppressive  coercive  behaviour',  although  perhaps  some¬ 
what  clumsy,  provides  a  neutral  term  against  which  particular  actions  can  be 
judged  to  be  positive,  negative,  or  ambiguous.  We  then  derived  an  overall  frame¬ 
work  and  typology  for  understanding  the  range  and  variability  of  behaviour  that 
might  fall  into  the  category  of  'bullying',  set  out  in  Figure  4.  This  typology  and 
associated  framework,  it  is  suggested,  provides  a  set  of  terms  with  which  to 
describe,  analyze  and  explain  (and  perhaps  in  some  cases  to  predict)  incidents  of 
oppressive  coercive  behaviour  in  an  objective  way  and  to  judge  their  significance. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  framework  in  Figure  4,  as  it  current¬ 
ly  stands,  provides  a  simple  definitive  means  to  apportion  blame  or  decide  on 
guilt  in  cases  where  'bullying'  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Some  cases  will, 
indeed,  be  susceptible  to  easy  categorization.  For  example,  Lance  Corporal 
Leslie  Skinner  was  convicted  in  2004  of  five  counts  of  indecent  assault  on  recruits 
when  he  was  serving  as  a  physical  training  instructor.  Any  observer  and  /  or  par¬ 
ticipant  in  the  Army's  organizational  culture  would  have  little  difficulty  placing 
this  activity  in  Box  2.  On  the  other  hand,  consider  this  fictitious  scenario: 

A  group  of  male  private  soldiers  living  in  barracks  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
conduct  of  one  of  their  peers.  They  see  him  as  consistently  violating  the 
norms  of  their  organizational  culture  by  failure  to  wash,  by  not  doing  his 
share  of  work  (thus  increasing  the  burden  on  them),  by  cynically  rejecting 
ideas  that  his  unit  is  special  or  'the  best',  and  by  informally  reporting  them  to 
their  officer  for  minor  infringements  of  the  formal  rules.  One  day  he  finds 
that  all  his  military  equipment  has  vanished  and  when  he  accuses  one  of  his 
room-mates  of  stealing  it  they  collectively  attack  him. 

From  the  victim's  point  of  view,  this  attack  falls  into  Box  4  (negative  peer- 
on-peer  mobbing).  From  the  perpetrators'  point  of  view  it  falls  into  Box  B  (mob- 
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bing  for  a  positive  organizational  end).  From  the  authorities'  point  of  view  it 
might  fall  into  Box  5  (legitimate  secondary  adjustment  -  turn  a  blind  eye  because 
the  soldier  brought  it  on  himself),  or  Box  6  (illegitimate  secondary  adjustment  - 
in  applying  too  much  violence  the  group  went  too  far),  depending  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  perception  of  those  in  the  chain  of  command.  The  context  of  the  event 
may  also  be  an  important  variable:  did  this  incident  take  place  on  operations, 
where  cooperative  teamwork  is  essential  and  disruptive  elements  are  potential¬ 
ly  life-threatening,  or  did  it  take  place  in  peacetime  barracks? 

The  framework  should  therefore  be  viewed  as  a  tool  with  which  to 
address  the  issues  rather  than  a  direct  route  to  an  answer.  As  a  tool  it  provides  a 
set  of  definitions  for  any  discussion  of  an  incident  that  might  be  labelled  'bully¬ 
ing'  and  for  the  deconstruction  of  any  use  of  the  word  'bullying'  in  a  legal  or 
investigative  context.  In  essence,  it  can  provide  neutral  common  ground  where 
all  interested  parties  may  come  together  in  exploring  the  issues  rather  than  the 
ill-defined  and  variously  constructed  term  'bullying'. 

So  far,  both  Figure  4  and  Figure  5  are  based  on  a  general  (insider)  anthro¬ 
pological  study  of  the  British  Army's  culture  at  emit  level,  but  this  research  was 
not  specifically  aimed  at  the  question  of  'bullying',  and  very  little  data  have  been 
collected  after  2003.  The  frameworks  in  this  paper  therefore  need  to  be  tested 
and  refined  against  fresh  data  specifically  connected  to  the  issue.  Given  the  sen¬ 
sitivity  of  the  subject,  future  research  should  include  confidential  interviews  with 
individuals  in  unit  chains  of  command  and  with  very  junior  personnel,  includ¬ 
ing  both  those  who  have  been  identified  as  victims  of  'bullying'  and  their  non- 
'bullied'  peers.  Special  areas  for  investigation,  to  test  and  possibly  to  extend  the 
framework  offered  here,  should  include  investigation  of  cross-race,  cross-gender, 
and  cross-sexual  orientation  oppressive  coercive  behaviour.  Certainly,  in  the 
absence  of  such  research  the  issues  involved  will  remain  ill-defined,  open  to 
unfocused  social  and  personal  construction,  and  marooned  in  a  state  in  which 
there  is  neither  an  accepted  lexicon  nor  structure. 


Notes 

1.  As  is  normal  practice,  the  names  of  all  individuals  in  this  paper  are  pseudo¬ 
nyms,  and  the  context  of  any  case  studies  has  been  altered  to  conserve  the  theoretical 
points  but  to  protect  the  identity  of  the  participants. 

2.  All  case  material  for  this  paper  is  from  data  on  events  before  1994,  to  ensure 
that  all  those  mentioned  (even  by  pseudonym)  are  no  longer  serving  in  the  Army. 
However,  subsequent  data  indicate  that  the  principles  discussed  in  this  paper  are  cur¬ 
rent  at  least  as  recently  as  2002. 

3.  The  social  construction  of  experience  has  been  much  written  about,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  light  of  postmodernism,  for  which  it  has  been  a  major  preoccupation.  See, 
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